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FROM TUE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 
{4 Prize Tale, by Mrs. Muzzy.) 

One evening of a beautiful autumnal day, 
when a glorious sunset was fast mellowing into 
a lovely twilight, a vessel from England was 
swiftly approaching the harbour of New York. 
All on deck was gaiety and bustle. ‘The inte- 
rior cabin presented a different scene. Reclin- 
ing on a sofa, a young and beautiful female was 
weeping bitterly. Not with that calm, deep 
grief which at once inspires pity and respect, 
but with that violent and hysterical sobbing 
which betrays conflicting passions. ‘The hectic 
suffusion of ber cheek was alternately succeed- 
«d by a death-like paleness—and her broken 
exclamations spoke of shame and dread, as well 
as sorrow. 

A young man of graceful appearance was 
pacing the cabin with disordered steps, casting, 
at intervals, glances of pity, mingled with re- 
proach, at his agitated companion. At length 
approaching and taking her hand, he said, in a 


voice which endeavoured to assume a tone ef 


calmness— 

* Isabella, how injurious to yourself, and how 
cruel to me, are these violent bursts of sorrow! 
Ia compliance with your incessant entreaties, I 
consented to revisit America: did you not pro- 
mise that, if I would restore you to yeur friends, 
you would endeavour to be tranquil,and repress 
these useless repinings, which have injured your 
health, and my peace? Isabella, exert your 
fortitude. We ara fast approaching your native 
eity—in a few hours you may behold your fa- 
mily ; why, then, are your complainings renew- 
ed? and why do they assume so much the ap- 
pearance of reproach towards me?” 

* Stanly!” she exclaimed, sobbing vehement- 
ty, “I cannot see them! how can I meet the 
meek, tearful eyes of my mother? how can I 
dear to encounter the calm, stern glance of Au- 
gusta? and—oh! I cannot, dawe not see Corne- 
iia!” 

“Miserable girl!” exclaimed he, “it is im- 
possible to reason with you. Have you not re- 
peatedly assured me, that nothing, except re- 
turning to your family, and to your native coun- 
trv, could restore you to health ? You will! meet 
nothing but kindness from your relations, and 
the wife of Edward Stanly may surely claim 
respect from others.” i 

Again Isabella promised to behave with more 
calioness. ‘The vesse! reached the harbour. and 
One voyagers proceeded to a hotel, from whence 




















they determined to despatch a note to inform 
Isabella’s family of their arrival. 

The time which intervened before an answer 
could arrive, was spent by Stanly in endeavour- 
ing, by mingled arguments and soothings, to 
restore his wife to some degree of composure. 
But tranquillity is not for those who, like poor 
fsabella, have forsaken the paths of duty, and 
who, by following the impulses of passion, have 
entailed on themselves regret and remorse.— 
Those only may expect tranquillity, who adhere 
to priveiple, and take reason tor their guide — 
Isabella had learned this too late, and though 
united to the man without whom she had ima- 
gined she could not live, yet she was miserable. 

Four years prior to this second voyage, young 
Stanly had visited America. ‘This voyage was 
one of curiosity and pleasure. His parents were 
dead, and he inherited from them an ample for- 
tune.—He brought letters of introduction to 
several of the most respectable citizens of New 
York, and his fine figure and prepossessing 
manners, made him a distinguished guest in 
every family he visited. By means of a gentle- 
man with whom he became acquainted, Stanly 
was introduced to the house of Mrs. Howard, a 
widow lady of genteel fortune, whose family 
consisted of three daughters—all lovely, though 
in a different degree. Augusta, the eldest, was 
a young lady possessed of great mental acquire- 
ments; her manners were dignified, though a 
slight degree of hautew sometimes threw a 
shade over her more pleasing qualities. Yet 











her heart was not destitute of tender feelings ; | 


she was fervently attached to her family, in par- 
ticular to her youngest sister Cornelia. Isabel- 
la, Mrs. Howard’s second daugther, was on a 
visit of some length, to an aunt in Boston, when 
Stanly first visted her mother’s house, conse- 
quently, he had not then an opportunity of see- 
ing her. But the lovely and interesting Corne- 
lia soon attracted his attention, It would be in 
in vain to attempt to describe Cornelia ;—her 
beauty consisted not in “a set of features, or 
complexion ;’ it was the divine intelligence 
of a pure and levely soul, which irradiated her 
countenance ; the mingled fire and sweetness 
which beamed from her eyes; the ever-varying 
hues which sensibility, genius, and modesty, 
threw over her delicate cheek ;—the fair and 
open brow, where candor sat enthroned; the 
tender sweetness of her voice, and the pensive 
softness of her smile, which constituted the 
charms of Cornelia. A nameless grace accompa- 
nied her slightest movement; in short, hers was 
that expression of witellectual beauty, which, 
when seen, must be felt, but which cannot 
be described. The polished manner of Stan- 
ly, jeined to his refined taste, and classical 
knowledge, soon rendered him a favorite with 
Mrs Howard and her daughters. It was soon 
visible that the Cornelia was the magnet that 
attracted his frequent visits. ‘Their admiration 
was mutual: Cornelia regarded him as a supe- 
rior being ; and when, after an intimacy of a 
few months, be proposed himself to Mrs. How- 
ard as her future son-in-law, the proposal was 
received by her with joy, and Cornelia looked 
forward with the happy confidence of innocence, 
to a life of uninterrupted happiness with a being 
who appeared to possess every amiabie quality. 
She never thought of suspecting that Stanly’s 
regard for her could ever become Jess: she 


¥ ; 
judged his heart by her own, and that heart was 


so tender, so confiding, so full of benevolence 
and virtue, how could it suspect another? Stan 

ly, who knew that Mrs. Howard would not con 

sent toseparate entirely from her daughter, had, 
when he proposed their union, promised that 
he would only take Cornelia on a visit to Eng 

land, to show, as he said, his treasure to his sis 
ters and friends, and then return and settle in 
New York; he sent to his sisters a miniature ot 
his intended bride, and the time was fixed for 
their union. 

About this time Mrs. Howard received intells 
gence that her daughter Isabella had consented 
to receive, as her future husband, a young gen- 
tleman who had long paid his addresses to her, 
and who was esteemed by the whole family. 
Isabella had used the heense which is too fre 
quently allowed to beauty, and had kept her 
lover long in suspense. Her friends were hap 
py to learn that she had at length determined 
to reward his constant attachment. Mrs. How- 
ard, in particular, was rejoiced at it; for she 
knew Isabella was volatile, and acted too often 
from a momentary fancy, she hoped that her 
marriage with a man whose character was ex 
emplary, and whose habits were domestic, 
would aid in giving more stability to her beau 
tiful, though volatile daughter. Ht was agreed 
on that the martiages should take place at the 
same time; and Isabella was desired to return 
home to prepare for that event. Isabella did 
return—and burst upon the astonished gaze ot 
Stanly in all the lustre of resplendent beauty.— 
Never had he beheld a being so dazzling! Her 


| wit and gaiety were irresistible ;. her smile was 
enchantment. Cornelia, till now the object of 


his highest admiration, seemed but an urdinary 
being compared with the fascinating Isabella.— 
She knew the power of her beauty. She read 
Stanly’s admiration in his enraptured gaze.— 
Coquetry was natural to her; but in this in- 
stance, gratified vanity paved the way fora pas 
sion, violent as it was sudden. Stanly appeared 
to her so far superior in person and manners, to 


| the amiable man to whom she had promised 
| love and constancy, that in Jess than a week the 
| fickle Isabella hated the engagement which 


bound her to the amiable Charles Mortimer ;~ 


| andcould think, without shuddering, of supplant 





ing her high-souled, unsuspecting sister. Mor 
timer, who was necessarily detained in Boston, 
and who was to follow Isabella as soon as pos- 
sible, was of course ignorant of the change in 
her whom he idolized. Stanly’s mind was a 
whirl of conflicting feelings ; the child of pros 
perity, accustomed to have his slightest wish 
gratified, and ever the slave of impulse, the bar- 
rier which his engagement with Cornelia oppos- 
ed to his wishes only rendered them more ar- 
dent. His better feelings at times predominated, 
honour resumed her sway over his mind, and 
when Cornelia stood befere him In her calm and 
innocent loveliness, hetrembled‘at the base idea 
of inflicting pain on a being so tender and so 
pure ; and his soul revolted at the projects he 
had half dared to form. The innocent cause of 
his embarrassment could not avoid noticing that 
his manner, at times. seemed changed, but sh: 
was far from suspecting the cause. The pene- 
trating eve of Augusta saw farther—and she 
earnestly wished for the arrival of Charles Mor 
timer. Her anxiety was still further increased 
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ty asevere indisposition which about that time | 


att ! Mrs. Howard; and which contined | 


aCnKY 


herself and Cornelia chiefly to the apartment cf 
the invalid As Isabella’s nerves were tuo weak | 
ty bear the confinement of a sick chamber, | 


Stanly had too frequent opportunities of seeing 
her alone, aod her too apparent tenderness 
completed the triamph of passion over principle. 
fn an unguarded hour it was confessed to its ob 
ject; and he dared to propose to her to forsake 
her friends and her lover, to submit to 4 private 
marriage, and ace OMPaAny hin immedi itely to 
for he felt that to stay in New York 
would be impossible. The erring girl consent 

ed, though not without some conflict of remorse 
andshame. But she imagined she could not be 
happy with any other than the too insinuating 
Stanly; and after she bad told him so, he found 
her complianc e ready. Poor Isabella had little 
time for retlection; their plans were hastily ar 
ranged and as hastily executed, On pretence 
vf taking the air, Isabella met her lover—-they 
were privately married—and a ship being ready 
to sail, they weat immediately on board, and 
before next morning were on their way to Eng 
tand—leaving a letter to be sent to Mrs. How- 
ard, after their departure. ‘This letter was a 
true picture of Stanly’s mind : the incoherence 
of the style, and the agitation which was ex- 
pressed in every line, were calculated to excite 
pity in the generous minds of those to whom it | 
was addressed. But when on board the vessel | 
with his enchanting Isabella, and removed to 

distance from those to whose contempt or re 
sentment he could not be indifferent, Stanly | 
found it less difficult to stifle those unpleasant 

feelings, which were then unavailing. 

The fears of Mrs. Howard and family were, | 
in some degree, excited by the prolonged stay 
ol Isabella: but when Stanly’s letterarrived, no 
language can describe their consternation. Cor- | 
nelia sunk,at first, beneath a blow so overwhelm. | 
ing, and so totally unlooked for; but that virty 
us pride, whick is woman’s surest refuge, soon 
enabled her to conquer the weakness of disap- 
pointed affection, and the very tenderness of her 
feelings aided her to owercome her poignaney.— 
When urged by Augusta to despise the man 
who could actso base a part, she would exclaim, 
«* Not so, my dear sister: as the husband of 
another, I can no longer ove him as | have lov 
ed him; but as he is the husband of my sister, 
it is my duty to forgive him.” Mrs. loward 
saw the struggles in the bosom of her daughter, 
and while she exulted in the apparent success of | 
her virtuous efforts, she could not help mourning 
ver the different conduct of hererring Isabella. 
She felt suchimplicit confidence in a stranger;— | 
butCornclia would not suffer her mothertoblame | 
herself: she repeatedly said to her, my dearest 
mother it would have been base to have distrust: | 
ed him. He appeared to be the soul of honour : 
it is impossible to doubt him.” 

Another trial awaited this amiable family-— | 
Charles Mortimer arrived, gay with hope and 
expectation ; and though the intelligence which 
blighted his hopes, was given him with the ut- 
most tenderness, and every argument used which 
a nother could use, when her child was the ag- 
gressor, it was too much for him: the agitation 
of his feelings threw him into a violent fever— 
éelirium succeeded. Skilland tenderness were 
alike unavailing: he died, calling on the name 
of his faithless, but adored Isabella. It requir 

dall Mrs. Howard's fortitude to enable her to 
hear this last affliction with calmness. And the 


fMngland ; 


. ‘ . i 
urmness which supportedCU ornelia under her own | 


imal, almost gave way on witnessing the suf- 
ferings and death of poor Charles. 
gloom tong prevaded this oace happy family.— 





THE LAG Es’ GARLAND. | 


Cornelia had ceased to grieve for herself, but 
she thought often i 
the feelings of Isabeila when the fate of Morti 
mer became known tober. Mes. Howard could 
not forget that, greatly as [Isabella had offend 





offended, 
she was still her child; and they all wished to re- 
ceive some intellig from the fugitives — 
Meantime, the voyage to Fingland was pros 
perous and speedy, ‘True, Isabella’s dream of 
love was sometimes disturbed by the voice of the 
monitor within; the remembrance of her sister 
sometunes would intrude, but she strove to bar 
ish it. She would offen repeat to hersell, © Cor- 
nelia was incapable of loving Stanly as I love 
hint: she is so calin, so rational, she will soon 
be reconciled.” And Stanly, when be looked at 
his beautiful Isabella, tried to forget that he had 
forfeited his honow to obtain her. ‘They arrived 
in England; and Stanly hastened to introduce 
his bride to his relatives and friends. 
it till he observed the looks of surprise min- 
gled with the looks of admiration with which 
they regarded her, that he recollected he had sent 
tohis sisters a miniature of Cornelia, as a resem- 
blance of his ailianced bride. An explanation 
was unavoidable. And Isabella felt humbled 
and mortified on ebserving the expression of eve 

ry eye as it rested upon her. It was too evi- 
dent that some degree of contempt for her was 
mingled with their disappointment. A sudden 
conviction flashed upen her mind; her eyes 
were opened to the humiliation she had pre 

pared for herself. She saw that although the 
relatives of her husband treated her with polite- 
ness, as his wife, they seeretly despised a wo- 
man who could supplant sister—forsake her in- 
tended husband—and become a fugitive from 
her friends and country —She was proud, and her 
feelings, always irritable, sometimes broke forth 
in peevish repinings, or bursts of mingled anger 
and grief, and Stanly soon discovered, that it is 
possible for a female to be beautiful and fascinat 

ting, without being perfectly amiable 
thoughts begea to take their flight more frequent 

ly across the Atlantic. She wished to write to 


ence 


Nor was | 


i deeply on what would be | 








Isabella’s | 


her mother and sisters, but a feeling of shame | 


had hitherto prevented her. She had just form- 
ed a determination to write immediately, when, 


in an American paper, which, with some others, ! 


Stanly had given her to read, she saw an account 
of the death of Charles Mortimer! The shock 
was great. Her heart suggested a thousand 
fearful thoughts—she felt that she was, too pro- 
bably, the cause of his death; for she well knew 
with what devotion he had loved her. The anx 

iety to hear from her family was redoubled.— 
She wrote to her mother a letter, expressive of 
the state of her feelings. Before an answer 
could arrive, the death of an infant, on whom 


| they doated, filled both herself and Stanly with 


the most acute sorrow. Isabella’s health began 
to decline, in consequence of her anxiety—her 
wit and gaiety were fled—she was miserable— 
and felt that she deserved to be so; for she had 
made no effort to subdue the sudden passion 
which had caused her so nyich sorrow. Poor 
Isabella perceived that although Stanly’s kind- 
ness towards her was not diminished, his pas- 
sionate admiration, which was kindled by her 
beauty, and had not esteem for its basis, evident- 
ly began to decline. She fancied that he regret- 
ted having left Cornelia for her sake—and the 
torments of jealousy were added to her other 
causes of unhappiness. At length a letter arriv- 
ed in answer to her's. Mrs. Howard could not 
write, as she wished, with calmness. Augusta 
would not. The letter was from Cornelia. It 


| was couched in affectionate terms, assuring her 
A deep | 


of her perfect forgiveness, and best wishes for 
their happiness. Isabella wept over this char 


ar- 
an 
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teristic letter, and Stanly deeply felt the noble 
ness of her whom he had injured. As Isabella’s 
health was now in a very declining state, he: 
anxiety to return to America became excessive 
She fancied she should be restored to heulth 
and happiness if she could behold her mother 
and sisters, and be assured that they actually 
forgave her. Stanly could not listen unmoved 
toher earnest entreaties ; yet his feelings revolt 
ed at the thought of meeting her friends. The 
physicians advised change of climate—and Isa- 
bella at length prevailed. "Phey set sail for 
America, and Stanly, for a short time, had rea 
son to rejoice in his compliance ; for his late 
drooping companion began to look and speak 
more cheerfully, and to wear aguin the smile 
which had enchanted him. But again poor Isa 
bella's doubts and fears returned. She dreaded 
to meet again those friends whom she had so 
rashly left. Nor were the feelings of her hus 
band much more enviable. Yet, if he returned 
to America not so happy as when he left it, he 
returned much wiser. He had learned, in thaf 
short space of time, more than the experience 
of his former life had been able to teach him.— 
He had learned, that the fulfilment of our most 
ardent wishes does not always ensure happiness, 
and that the indulgence of passion at the expens: 
of principle, is generally followed by disappoint 
ment and remorse. 

In two hours after their arrival in New York 
Isabella was weeping in the bosom of Cornelia’ 
Stanly could scarcely believe the evidence of 
his senses; yet it was Cornelia. Forgetful o! 
every thing except pity and affection, she bad 
flown to her sister immediately on the receipt 
of his note. Calm, dignified, yet tender and 
affectionate, she gave them a sister's welcome, 
with thatserious smile which ever distinguished 
her features, and they both felt assured that 
the welcome was sincerc—-the forgiveness periect 
Cornelia was shocked at the alteration visible 
in her sister’s appearance. She conducted he: 
to their mother, who received the poor fugitive 
with weeping tenderness. And Augusta, when 
she looked at her pale face, and altered form 
could not withhold her forgiveness. Isabell: 
insisted on hearing the particulars of Mortimer s 
death—and though cautiously communicated 
she felt most sensibly that he was the victim o: 
her blameable conduct. This conviction sunk 
deep into her mind,and, added to her bodily ill- 
ness, soon produced an alarming change in her. It 
was evident she was fast sinking into the grave 
The virtues and tenderness of Cornelia shone 
conspicuously in this distressing season: and 
Isabella clung to her as to her guardian ange} 

3ut it wasallin vain: she died-and the wretch 

ed Stanly was wrung with remose and deep re 
gret. Ifow gladly would he have exchanged 
the remembrance of his fleeting dream of bliss, 
for years of actual misery, could he by that 
means have restored Mrs. Howard's family to 
the state in which he found it. He felt the fol 
ly of his former conduct; but repentance was 
now unavailing. He dared not think of again 
lifting his hopes to the pure and exalted being 
whom he had so wantonly forsaken. He left 
America, in the hope of forgetting, in scenes 
of busy life, the misiries which his dereliction 
from principle had occasioned hima. But regret 
pursued him. Jsabella dead—and Cornelia liv- 
ing, though lost to him, haunted his imagination, 
and Edward Stanly never again kuew happi 
ness. 

Cornelia was united to a man who knew hex 
worth. and could appreciate it; and who felt 
that mere personal beauty, however brilliant, 
is trifling in comparison with those intellectual 
charms aud inborn virtues, which throw a ra- 
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diance over the plainest features. and will al- 
ways charm, when beauty has perished, Cor- 
nelia’s life was long and happy. She gladdened 
the hearts ef all around her, forming a striking 
contrast to the short career of her unfortunate 
sister, Whose guide was impulse, and who sacri- 
ficed duty and principle at the altar of passion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 








Maria Edgeworth is the daughter of Richard | 


Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. of Edgeworth-town, Ire- 
land, a gentleman distinguished in the literary 
world for his talents and writings. The daughter 
is said to exce! her parentin talents ; she has devot- 
ed herself to literary pursuits with zeal and ardor.— 
One of her objects has been to pertect the system 
of female education, in which she has in part suc- 
ceeded. Asa novel-writer, she ranks among the most 
eminent; and the Irish character has never been 
drawn with equal truth and spirit by any other wri. 
ter. Her publications, which are numerous, have 
been well received on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mrs, Opie. —This lady was born in 1771. She is 
the daughter of Dr. Alderson, an eminent physician 
of Norwich. She early evinced superior talents, by 
composing poems and descriptive pieces, at an age 
when young ladies have not usually finished thei 
education, In 1798 she married Mr. Opie, 3 cele- 
brated painter; and, soon after his death, in 1808, 
she published a memoir of his life, prefixed to the 
lectures he had read at the Royal Academy. By this 
and other publications, she has acquired consider- 
able reputation, both as a prose and poetical writer. 
Mrs, Siddons is the daughter of Mr. R. Kemble. 
She was born about the year 1749. This lady com- 
menced her career as a singer, but she soon relin- 
quished that employment, and attempted tragedy. 
On her appearance at Drury-Lane theatre, 1782, 
her success was complete ; the public were aston- 
ished at her powers, and she was acknowledged to 
For more 
than twenty years she retained her high rank as an 


be the first tragic actress of the age. 


actress, and continued during that period, to en- 
chant the lovers of the drama. She also possesses 
considerable merit as a sculptor. Mrs. Siddons has 
accumulated an ample property, with which she has 
retired from the stage to the quict of domestic life. 

-Inna Letitia Barbauld.—Vhis lady is the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Aiken, an English dissenting 
clergyman, and wife of the Rev. R. Barbauld, mas- 
terof aschool in Norfolk. She was born in the year 
1734, and was eatly instructed in the Latin and 
Greek languages by her father. She is distinguished 
for her learning, as well as for her numerotis writ- 
ings, which have gained her great celebrity, She 
is now* far advanced in life, and yet retains great 
vigor, both of intellect and body. Asa writer of 
prose she has surpassed almost every female of her 





time, and is equalled, for elegance of diction, and 
soundness of sense, by few of the other sex. 

Joanna Baiilie isa single lady, who resides chief- 
ly in her native country, Scotland. She is distin- 
guished for her talents and writings, and has pub- 
lished a series of plays in several volumes, illustra- 
tive of the strong passions of the mind. She has 
also written a collection of metrical legends of emi- 
ment characters, in one volume. 

{*Mrs. Barbauld is not not now living.} 
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Madame D‘irblay, better known by her maiden 
name, of Miss Frances Burney, is the daughter of 
Dr. Burney. This lady has deservedly attracted 
public attention, and gained a high reputation for 
herself, by her writings. She unquestionably ranks 
among the first female novel-writers of the age.— 
Her first work was Evelina, published in 1777.— 
To this succeeded Cecilia and Camilla : she has al- 
so written a tragedy, which has been performed on 
the English stage, and recently a novel, called the 
Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. Madam D‘Ar- 
blay is now a widow, and resides, since the death 
of her husband, in England.—{ 4. Y¥. Mirror. 





DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Luthor of the Sketch Book, &c. 
Heisa very well-dressed, good-humored look 
ing man; if not handsome, at least very prepos- 
sessing in appearance, though his countenance 
has not that intellectual expression which his 


eee ps cseinsernmasrestasganeiaaintaat tienen 


writings would lead one to expect. The most | 


remarkable feature is his eye; it is large and 
full, with a very soft, dreamy expression—a look 
of indolent repose in it, which strikes one at first 
sight, very forcibly. { scanned it, and fancied 
that Mr. Irving could never be accused of early 
rising ; and [have suspected that he admired 
Gray’s description of Paradise, ‘to lie on a sofa 
and read new novels.” But with all this he pos 
sesses a keen perception of the ludicrous, and 
if any object or phrase presents itself which ex 
cites his feeling, his eye lights up with astonish- 


ing brilliancy; the dreamy, dozing look gives | 
Way to an expression of wit andhumor, of talent | 


and irresistible mirth--it is not ill-natured enough 
for satire—which makes one ready to laugh with 
him. i 





VARIETY. 


Camilla. — The character of Camilla,” says Mr. 


Brooks, ‘the beloved of Foscari,” is admirably | 


drawn. 


It is a beautiful embodying of the noble | 


and generous qualities of a woman. Firm and con- | 


stant in her affection, when man forsakes Foscari, 
she clings the closer to him. When man persecutes 
him with unworthy and injurious suspicion ; when 
circumstances combine in confirmation of that sus. 
picion, her unchanged and unchangeable love as- 
seris his innocence, with warm and well-placed con- 
fidence. Woman only is capable of this. Man is a 
much more selfish being, and he deserts the unfor- 
tunate and the oppressed in the hour of trial— 
when woman comes forward, to shelter and to save. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
The following extracts are said to be from the 
pen of Mr. Brougham :— 


**{t may easily be demonstrated, that there is an 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and 
the pleasure of it. * * * There is something 
positively agreeable to all men—to all, at least, 
whose nature is not most grovelling and base, in 
gaining knowledge for its own sake. When you 
see any thing for the first time, you at once derive 
some gratification from the sight being new ; yout 
attention is awakened, and you desire to know 
more about it. I¢ it is a piece of workmanship, as 
an instrument, a machine of any kind, you wish to 
Know how it is made ; how it works ;.and what use it 
is of, If itis an animal, you desire to know where it 
came from ; how it lives, what are its dispositions, 
and generally its nature and habits. This desire 
is felt too, without at all considering that the ma- 
chine or the animal may ever be of the least use t 
yourself practically ; for in all probability you may 
never see them again. But you feel a curiosity to 
learn all about them, because they are new and un- 
known to you. You accordingly make inquiries ; 
you feel a gratification in getting answers to yout 
questions, that is, in receiving information, and in 
knowing more—in being better informed than you 
were before. If you ever happen again to see the 
same instrument, or animal, jou find it agreeable to 
recollect having seen it before, and to think that 
you know something about it. If you see another 
instrument or animal in some respects like, but dif 
fering in other particulars, you find it pleasing to 
compare them together ; and to note in what thes 
agree and in what they differ. Now, all this kind 
of gratification is of a pure and disinterested nature, 
and has no reference to any of the common purpv- 
ses of life ; yet itisapleasure—an enjoyment. You 
are nothing the richer for it ; you do not gratify 
your palate or any other bodily appetite ; and yet 
it is so pleasing that you would give something out 
of your pocket to obtain it, and would forego some 
bodily enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure deriv- 
ed from science is exactly of the like nature, or ra- 
ther it is the very same. For what has just been 
referred to is, in fact, science, which, in its most 
comprehensive sense meats ouly hnowledge ; and 
in its ordinary sense means knowledge reduced toa 


| system; that is, arranged in a regular order, so as 


We have all proper respect for the male part of | 
creation ; but in friendship, or in love, one woman 


has more soul than a whole regiment of men.” 


—< 


The forgiving boy—In a school at Yougal an 
instance lately oecurred, in the master’s acciden- 
tal absence, of one boy being provoked to strike 
another. On hearing the complaint, the mas- 
terdetermined on punishing the culprit,when the 
aggrieved boy entreated pardon for the offen- 
der. On being asked why he interposed to pre- 
vent so just a punishment, he said, ‘I was read- 
ing in the new Testament lately, that Jesus 
Christ said we should forgive our enemies and 
I wish to forgive him, and beg he may not be pun- 
ished for my sake.” This Christian plea was too 
powerful to be resisted. The offender was par- 
doned, and the parents of the poor boy were 
highly pleased at the circumstance. 


— 


Aenean ae 


to be conveniently taught, easily remembered, and 
readily applied.” 
COLOGNE WATER. 

Our female readers who are disposed to prac- 
tice a little domestic economy, will find the fol 
lowing preparation of Cologne water, a very 
cheap substitute for the Cologne water of the 
shops, for which they pay three or four hundred 
per. cent. more than the cost of this. ‘The prin 
cipal ingredient is worth one dollar per gallon, 
at retail, by the druggists, and the perfumery 
costs very little. Tio one pint of alcohol, add 
sixty drops of lavender, sixty do. bergamot, 
sixty do. essence of lemon, sixty do. vrange wa 
ter. ‘To one gall. alcohol, put two hundred and 
forty drops of each of the perfumes. 

Good nature is the very air of a good mind; 
the sign of a large and generous soul, and the 
peculiar soil in which virtue prospers — Good 
man's Winter Eveninys 





. 
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FROM THE N. ¥. CHRISTEAN ADVOCATE. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

The consolations of Christianity form one of its 
most delightful as well as salutary accompaniments. 
Vheir value is not generally appreciated till heart 
and flesh begin to fail, and the world to pass away. 
Chen, in the absence of health and strength, when 
all earthly sensations lose their charms, and the 
springs of nature cease to act with their wonted 
force; these friendly visiters from the cross encircle 
the dying saint, and throw over and around him 
the everlasting arms of divine mercy. How sad and 
ionely the couch where the emaciated, strengthiess 
‘orm is stretched, unaccompanied by these dawn- 
ings of eternal day! Over the poor, unhappy, wast- 
ed clay, no star light brightens—no cherub wings 
are hovering. In vain are the arms of friendship 
extended, the bosom of love opened. The rays of 
hope may gleam a brief moment on the horizon of 
his mind, but they are cold and cheerless, No vivify- 
ing influence passes over the feverish brain-—no holy 
Oh: it is 
bard dying, when the congvlations of the gospel 


gust of ecstatic joy sublimites the mind. 


are wanting—when the past, the present, and the 
future bring in the dreadful sentence thae all is lost 
~—when no uplifted arm makes strong the soul ; nor 
points with uncrring truth the bright way up to the 
mansions of felicity! But oh ! how soft the bed 
ofdeath ! what easy, pleasant dying, when thecom- 
fortabie assurances of God’s word are brought home 
to the heart of the strickey one in language that can- 
not be misunderstood. When the soul feeling after 
the promises, finds itself suddenly clinging to the 
Rock of ages, and rising up in the strength of the 
Lord ef hosts, grapples with the monster on ground 
consecrated by the Son of God, and prevails, and 
triumphs! It is then he looks upon the fallen pil- 
lars in which he had once gloried, with a smile, and 
beholds unmoved the crumbling tabernacle falling 
down in ruins; while new fledged, be breaks his 
bonds and towers away to dip his pinions in the font 
of light. 
(Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace ! how calm his exit! 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn out winds expire so soit.” 





A mother taught to read by her son. —“« With 
pleasure,” says Mr. James Griffin, of Portsea, 
‘© communicate to you a fact, which came un- 
der my notice a short time since, of a boy in my 
class. This lad I have observed for his atten- 
tion to his teacher, and general steadiness of be- 
haviour at school. One sabbath, he had repeat- 
ed his lesson to me, I asked him if he thought 
he had received any benefit from attending the 
school ? He hesitated for some time, and then 
anewered, with a pleasing modesty, “ If I have 
not, sir, one of my relatives has, for since Ihave 
belonged to the sabbath school I have got ttck- 
ets enough to buy a ‘Testament, and I took it 
home and taught my mother her letters, and now 
she can read any chapter in the Bible. 





i 

The following is an inseript 
at Crowle, in Lincolnshire Bibles. blaek- 
balls, and butter, testaments. tar, and treacle, 
godly books, and gimblets. sold here 


_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








| ly answered she had hid him. 





ion ona sign board | 
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Awful Narrative. —*‘ Lonce in my early days,” 
says Dr. Currie, * heard (for as it was night I 
could not see) a traveller drowning, not in the 
Annan itself, but in the frith of Solway, close by 
the mouth of the river. The influx of the tide 
had unhorsed him in the night, as he was pas- 
sing the sands of Cumberland. ‘The west wind 
blew a tempest, and, according to the common 
expression, brought in the water three foot abreast. 
The traveller got upon a standing not a little 
way from the shore. There he lashed himself 
to the post, shouting for half an hour for assis- 
tance, till the tide rose over his head. In the 
darkness of the night, and amidst the pauses of 
the hurricane, his voice, heard at intervals, was 
exquisitely mournful. No one could go to his 
assistance—no one knew where he was—the 
sound seemed to procecd from the spirit of the 
waters.—But morning rose—the tide had ebbed 
—and the poor traveller was found lashed to 
the pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind.” 


The Reward of War.—The Duke of Marlbo 
rough, observing a seldier leaning pensively on 
the butt-end of his musket, just after victory had 
declared in favor of the British arms, at the 
battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus: “ Why 
so pensive, my friend, after so glorious a victo 
ry?” “It may be glorious,” replied the brave 
fellow, “ but I am thinking, that all the human 
blood Ihave spilt this day, has only carned me 


four pence 


Affeclion.—It was a beautiful turn given by a 
great lady, who being asked where her hus- 
band was, when he lay concealed, for having 
been deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolute- 
This confession 
caused her to be brought beiure the governor, 
who told her that nothing but confessing where 
she had hid him could save her trom torture— 
‘and will that do?” said she. “ Yes,” replied the 
governor, “ I will pass my word for your safety 
on that condition.” “ Then,” said she, ‘‘ I have 
hid him in my heart, where you may find him.” 
This surprising answer charmed her enemies. 


«Ned Shuter, the Comedian. —Ned was oflen 
very poor, and being more neg!igent than puor, 
was eareless about his dress. A friend overtak- 
ing him one day in the street, said to him, ‘Why 
Ned, are you not ashamed to walk the streets 
with twenty holes in your stockings ? why don’t 
you get them mended »’ ‘ No, my friend,’ said 
Ned, ‘ lam above it; and if you have the pride 
of a gentleman you wovid act like me, and walk 
with twenty holes, rather than have one darn.” 
‘ How ? replied ihe other, ‘ how do you make 
that out ? * Why.’ replied Ned, ‘a hole is the 
accident of the day; but a darn is premeditated 
poverty.” 

The woman of sensibility who preserves se- 
renity and good temper, amidst the insults of a 


faithless and brutal husband, wants nothing of 
an angel but immoartalitr, 














POETRY. 











THE GRAVES OF MARTYRS. 
The kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 
And green along the ocean-side, 
The mounds arise where heroes died ; 
But show me, cn thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest ‘ 


Ten thousands that, uncheer’d by praise; 
Have made one offering of their days ; 

For Truth, for Heaven, for Freedom’s sake.- 
Resign’d the bitter cup to take, 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Bowing their noble souls to death. 


Where sleep they, Earth —by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is known ; 

The still sad glory of their name, 

Hallows no mountain unto Fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers 


Yet haply all around lie strew’d 

The ashes of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow, 
Take root in holy dust below. 


h! that the many rustling-leaves 
Which reund our homes the summer weaves, 
Or that the streams, in whose glad voice 
Our own familiar paths rejoice, 
Might whisper through the starry sky 
To tell where those blest slumbercrs lie ! 


Would not our inmost hearts be still’d 
With knowledge of their presence fill’d, 
And by its breathings taught to prize 
The meekness of self-sacrifice ? 

—But the cld woods and sounding waves 
Are silent of these humble graves. 


Yet what if no light footstep ther 
In pilgrim-love and awe repair ’ 
So let it be !—like Him, whose clay 
Deep buried by his Maker lay, 
They sleep in secret—but their sod, 
Unknown to man, is mark’d of God. 
FROM ** pEaTH’s DOINGS. "—DBy Mrs. Hemans_ 
TO THE MOTHER. 
Nay, youthful mother, do uot fly, 
Tho’ pleasure lure, and flatt’ry court thee 
Soothe thy sick infant’s moaning cry, 
And wake the smile that must transport thee 


Life has no charm so deep, so dear, 
As that soft tie thou blindly leavest— 
No love so constant and sincere, 
As that which fills the heart thou grievest 


In all the bloom of beauty’s pride— 
{n all ambition’s vainest splendor, 

Ne’er was thy woman’s heart supplied 
With bliss so pure, with joy so tender. 


Canst thou forsake thy joy so soon ? 
Canst thou forget the lips that bless’d thee, 
When bending o’er the precious boon, 

Lhe father wept whilst he caress’d thee 


Is it for gauds of dress and dance, 
Thou canst renounce a claiin so holy, 

To win the warm insulting glance, 
And woo the praise of idle folly ? 


Then go !—a fair, but fragile flower, 
A dazzling, heartless, careless beauty, 

To risk thy fame—to lose thy power— 
That power which dwells alone with duty 


Go !—and thy bosom’s lord offend, 
Consign thy suffering babe to sorrow— 

Death, its kind nurse, its woes will end— 
Thy babe will grace his arms to-morrow” 











